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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


HE Nationau Vocationat GuiIpANCE ASSOCIATION at its Annual Meeting 
at Detroit on December 1, 1922, approved the action of the Trustees in com- 
= the publication of the Bulletin of the Association to the Bureau of Voea- 
ptional Guidance of the Graduate School of Education of Harvard University. 

i The Bureau assumes this important trust with a deep sense of the great responsi- 
ibility involved and of the high opportunity presented to promote and aid in or- 
ganizing the service of vocational guidance everywhere. We ask for the moral 
and financial support of all workers in the field and of all friends of the movement. 
5s We expect to issue at least eight numbers in the year, from September or October 
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to May or June, and set a subscription price of one dollar upon the magazine, 
including membership in the National Association. 

There is no other magazine in the field of yocational guidance. Can you afford 
to be without this one? We intend to make it indispensable to you. Send in your 
subscription now and thus aid in the success of this new undertaking. We are 
printing an edition of 2000 copies and hope to continue upon an adequate scale. 

It is our purpose to make this publication a means for the interchange of ideas 
and news among all workers for the cause, to provide opportunity for presenting 
the activities of the National and local associations, and to place before all work- 
ers the formal statements upon theory and practice of the most constructive 
leaders in the work. The secretaries and other officers of the local associations are 
asked to send to the editor of this Bulletin news items of all local activities, and 
contributions are desired from every source. 

It is hoped that the form of the magazine may be improved as support becomes 
assured. Special numbers will be issued from time to time, and special depart- 
ments added. Suggestions and criticism are invited. This is your magazine. 
Help us to make it serve your real needs. 

The contents of this number include reports and valuable addresses given at 
the recent Annual Meeting of the Association at Detroit. The February number 
will contain additional papers and abstracts of papers presented at this Con- 
vention. Some of these will be the following: ‘‘The Place of Vocational Guidance 
in a Program for Vocational Education,’ by Arthur F. Payne, Professor of 
Trade and Industrial Education, University of Minnesota; “Analysis of Occu- 
pations,” by A. H. Edgerton, Supervisor of Vocational Information and Guid- 
ance, Public Schools, Detroit; “Experiments in Junior Employment in the 
United States,”’ by Virginia C. Bacon, Assistant Director of the Junior Division, 
U. 8. Employment Service, Washington, D. C.: and ‘Methods of Presenting 
Vocations to High School Pupils,” by E. E. Spanabel, Counselor of the Fifth 
Avenue High School, Pittsburgh. 

The issuance of this Bulletin entails such expense that it becomes necessary to 
include advertising material in its columns. It is especially desirable that this 
material shall deal with publications of particular interest to vocational guidance 
and to education. The advertising thus carried should prove io be a genuine serv- 
ice to our readers as well as a profitable business proposition to our advertisers. 
The advertising manager of one of the best known publishing houses has written 
to us as follows: “I am much interested in learning that you have decided to 
open the pages of your publication, The National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion Bulletin, to advertisers, and am confident that publishers in general will, be 
glad to take advantage of the privilege of so using your magazine.” Thanks are 
due to the publishers who have given us advertisements upon short notice for 
this issue — Messrs. Little, Brown and Company, Ginn and Company, Henry 
Holt and Company, and the Harvard University Press. 

As a particular service to our readers a Book Review Department will be main- 
tained in the Bulletin, and publishers are invited to send books regularly for — 
review. 

We are embarked upon a new and important undertaking, and coéperation 
must be our watchword. The assistance is desired in every form of all workers in 
the great and growing field of vocational guidance. Again, this is your magazine. 
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REPORT OF THE DETROIT MEETING 


EvizaBetH CLEVELAND, 
Retiring Secretary 


The annual meeting of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association this year was 
noteworthy as a radical departure from our 
usual course. Instead of meeting with the 
division of the National 

iducational Association in February, we 
accepted the invitation of the Vocational 
Education Associations to meet with them in 
December. Instead of holding these meetings 
in a hotel, we assembled in the new Cass 
Technical High School. Instead of being 
especially released from professional duties 
for the occasion, we sacrificed our Thanks- 

iving holidays to the cause. These out-of- 
the-ordinary proceedings supplied us with 
plenty of material for discussion in trying to 
attribute what we considered the good and evil 
results of the convention to their proper causes. 

One of the best results of meeting with 
these other bodies was, of course, the special 
relation of the topics discussed in their meet- 
ings to our own particular problems. It was 
worth while to have attended the general ban- 
quet on Thursday evening; to have heard the 
warning of Maud Wood Parks that the reac- 
tionary attack on appropriations for educa- 
tion is extremely likely to be directed toward 
such recent movements as vocational educa- 
tion and guidance, and Dr. Snedden’s insist- 
ence on the foundation of a thorough general 
education as a pre-requisite for vocational 
training. It was eminently worth while to 
have attended the general meeting on F riday 
evening, to have listened to Dr. Dewey's 
defining of the problem of creating a worthy 
attitude labor questions and better 
human relations in industry, and the spirited 
plea made by Matthew Woll, representing the 
American Federation of Labor, that we should 
know more intimately not only the work but 
the worker. The Wednesday Dinner Con- 
ference of the Bureau of Education dealt ex- 
clusively with vocational guidance problems. 
The section meetings on commercial educa- 
tion included papers on the distinction be- 
tween vocational skills and practical arts, on 
surveys of continuation school pupils as to 
background, aims, probable accomplishment, 
and so on, on the demand for shorthand, its 
cause and treatment, and on methods of dis- 
covering new business needs. The meeting of 
the Home Economics Section on training for 
child care, particularly Dr. Woolley’s paper, 
laid special emphasis on the guidance aspect. 
The section on Industrial Education con- 
sidered such questions as the function of 
mental tests, and vocational guidance in part 
time education. The section on Industrial 
Rehabilitation dealt with problems in place- 
ment and advisement of the handicapped and 
with occupations of the blind and disabled. 
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The plan of our own meetings, like that 
which proved so successful last year, was to 
hold a general meeting in the morning and 
section meetings in the afternoon. Miss Anne 
S. Davis, President of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, was unfortu- 
nately not able to attend the meetings on 
account of illness. Her paper on methods of 
acquainting pupils with educational oppor- 
tunities was read by Miss Clark at the general 
meeting at which Miss Dorothea de Schwei- 
nitz, second vice-president, presided. At 
this meeting, Mr. Payne struck the keynote 
of the general purpose of the convention in a 
discussion of the place of vocational guidance 
in a program for vocational education, and 
Mr. Edgerton presented an analysis of occu- 
pations which was especially noteworthy in its 
clear statement of the various uses a? 
made of the survey, through which it is fitte 
into a definite working program. 

The luncheon meeting at the College Club 
was presided over by Miss Mary Stewart of 
the Junior Division, United States Employ- 
ment Service, and was devoted to vocational 
placement. It was well attended and much 
enjoyed. Mr. Kitson’s account of conditions 
abroad, commending the earnest and scientific 
attitude of European nations and ae 
against our policy of aloofness, has been pub- 
lished in “School and Society” for Decem- 
ber 9. Mrs. Bacon’s fine report of the experi- 
ments of the Junior Division should be placed 
as soon as possible in the hands of all who 
are interested in vocational guidance. The 
placement section meeting was continued 
during the afternoon under the chairmanship 
of Miss Stewart. Two other section meetings 
were held at the same time, one on high school 
guidance and scholarships, and one on psy- 
chological tests. As was the case last year, 
the greatest interest was shown in the meeting 
on psychological tests. Dr. Woolley’s re- 
markable presentation of some phases of the 
great work she has undertaken in the study of 
800 working and as many more school chil- 
dren in Cincinnati was greeted with enthu- 
siastic appreciation, and a fire of questions and 
discussion. The placement meeting drew the 
next largest group. Miss de Schweinitz gave 
an able discussion of the practical problems of 
a placement office and Dr. Woolley furnished 
some rather disconcerting results of her study 
of the routine child and the routine job, show- 
ing that there are more routine jobs than 
routine children to fill them, but suggesting 
forms of relief which might be undertaken by 
industry, by education, and by the commu- 
nity. Miss Campbell’s talk on scholarships 
emphasized the importance of awarding them 
to superior and promising children. Dr. 
Brewer’s address at the Vocational Guidance 
dinner was a clear and scholarly analysis of 
the desirable requisites for vocational coun- 
seling, stressing the importance of character 
and cultural background and the need for 
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wide and general rather than detailed and 
exhuustive information. Rabbi Franklin’s 
presentation of the lay point of view con- 
firmed our suspicion that in the minds of the 
general public, vocational guidance and 
manual arts are inseparably and undesirably 
associated. Most of these papers we are look- 
ing forward to reading entire when they are 
published in the Bulletin. 

On the whole, we feel that in spite of the 
unfortunate time of the meeting, the minor 
disadvantage of holding it in a school building 
rather than in a hotel where meetings and 
meals could be under one roof, and the dis- 
appointment and handicap of Miss Davis’ 
absence, the convention was a success. Yet 
we are not prepared to recommend meeting 
with the vocational education bodies another 
year. Though the hope of a large attendance 
had been held out as one of the advantages of 
the joint meeting, as a matter of fact, our 
attendance was smaller than when we met 
with the N. E. A. We decided to refer back 
to the executive committee for another year’s 
consideration the proposal to affiliate with the 
other bodies. As the Home Economies Asso- 
ciation had made their acceptance contingent 
on that of all the rest, the main purpose of the 
joint meeting was thus left for the present 
unaccomplished. The general feeling as ex- 
pressed in our business meeting is still that 
our logical affiliation is with administrative 
bodies rather than those devoted exclusively 
to problems of vocational education. F 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL BUSINESS 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, 
CASS TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 
DECEMBER 1, 1922 


CLEVELAND, Secretary 


_ The annual business meeting of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association was 
called to order in the absence of the presi- 
dent by the first vice-president, Mr. Edward 
Rynearson, Saturday morning, December 1. 
Thirty-three members were present. 

The Secretary’s report was read, accepted, 
and placed on file. 

The Treasurer’s report was read, accepted, 
and placed on file. 

The report of the Legislative Committee 
was read. It was moved and seconded that 
the report be laid on the table. 

The report of the Publicity Committee was 
read and briefly discussed by Dr. Brewer. It 
was moved and seconded that the action of 
the trustees, accepting Dr. Brewer's offer to 
have the Bulletin published at Harvard, be 
ratified. Motion carried. 


It was moved and seconded that a telegram 
of greetings and regrets for her illness be sent 
to Miss Anne Davis, President. 

The report of the Nominating Committee, 
consisting of Mrs. Woolley, Mr. Rynearson, 
and Mr. Payne, was presented. It was moved 
and seconded that the Secretary be instructed 
to cast a ballot for all the nominees. The mo- 
carried and the following officers were 
elected: 


President Mr. Harry D. Kitson 
First Vice-Pres. Miss Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Second Vice-President Miss Harriet Towne 


Secretary Mr. John M. Brewer 


Treasurer Mr. Arthur F. Payne 
Mr. Albert Fertsch 
Mrs. Helen T. Woolley 

Trustees Miss Anne Davis 


Mr. Frank Leavitt 
Miss Mary Stewart 


It was moved and seconded that the reports 
of branch associations be sent in writing to 
the publicity committee for publication in the 
Bulletin. Motion carried. 

A communication from Mr. William M. 
Proctor was read, suggesting that an effort be 
made to have a strong Vocational Guidance 
Meeting in Oakland this summer at the time 
of the meeting of the N. E. A. It was moved 
and seconded that Mr. Proctor act as chair- 
man of a committee for this purpose, with 
power to act. Motion carried. 

It was moved and seconded that a commit- 
tee be appointed to take into consideration a 
change of name for the association and neces- 
sary changes in the constitution, and prepare 
recommendations for the next annual meeting. 
Motion carried. The appointment was left to 
the new president. 

It was moved and seconded that the New 
England Vocational Guidance Association be 
requested to revise and rearrange the state- 
ment of principles adopted at the Atlantic 
City meeting and to report the result a month 
before the next annual meeting. Motion car- 
ried, 

It was moved and seconded that Mr. Bart- 
lett act as chairman of a committee to work in 
coéperation with the rehabilitation division of 
the War Department. Motion carried. 

The report of the Joint Committees on 
Codperation of the several organizations rep- 
resented at the Vocational Education Con- 
vention held in Detroit November 28—Decem- 
ber 2, 1922, was read and discussed. It was 
moved and seconded that action on this report 
be deferred. Motion carried. 

It was moved and seconded that a vote of 
thanks be extended to the officers and all who 
had assisted in arranging for the convention. 
Motion carried. The meeting was adjourned. 
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A CALL TO COOPERATION 


JouHn M. BREWER 


Secretary of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association 


The Bureau of Vocational Guidance is un- 
dertaking a grave responsibility in publishing 
the Bulletin of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. Mr. Allen and I may be 
counted upon to do our best to give this pub- 
lication the place it deserves as the organ of 
the National Association; but we appeal for 
help at this time to all of you who are in- 
terested in vocational guidance, to join the 
Association if you have not already done so, 
and to give us the kind of support which we 
need. It will take money to make this venture 
a success, but we shall also need your help in 
the way of articles, news items, and sincere 
and direct criticism and suggestion. Above 
all, we hope that the membership in the local 
associations will be increased and the member- 
ship coérdinated into a coherent body for the 
support of the Bulletin. Nothing could be 
finer than meet ings of local associations for the 
discussion of articles in the Bulletin, with ad- 
vance assignments made to persons interested. 
We appeal for renewed activity on the part of 
those whose names appear on the last page as 
Trustees and Officers of the National and local 
associations, in order that the Bulletin may be 
a success. 


METHODS OF ACQUAINTING PUPILS 
WITH EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Anne 8. Davis 
Director of Vocational Guidance, Chicago 


Presented at the Annual Convention 


During the last few years there has been an 
amazing increase in the number of boys and 
girls enrolling in the high schools throughout 
the country. While this increase in high 
school enrollment has been due, to a great 
extent, to the variety of courses now offered in 
most of our secondary schools, there has been 
a general recognition of the value of a high 
school education, which is necessary to all for 
the conservation of health, citizenship, and 
economic efficiency. Theré has been a grow- 
ing belief that when parents fail to offer the 
necessary encouragement to children to con- 
tinue their education beyond the elementary 
schools, the school system should furnish a 
means to point out to both parents and pupils 
the advantages of going to high school and the 
opportunities for training offered. 

A number of cities have been carrying on 
campaigns to create interest in the continu- 
ance of education beyond the eighth grade. 
Along with this campaign for more education 
there has been an effort to help pupils an 


prospective pupils select high school courses 
more intelligently and to point out the rela- 
tionship between the various courses and 
occupational opportunities available to high 
school graduates. 

It was my intention when given this subject 
to include the methods used in a number of 
cities. As there were only three replies to my 
inquiry, I shall be obliged to deal chiefly with 
the methods used in Chicago. 

In the fall of 1921, the Vocational Guid- 
ance Department of the Chicago schools, pre- 
pared an illustrated pamphlet in attractive 
form, setting forth the opportunities for train- 
ing in the high schools. This pamphlet gives 
the location of the high schools and tries to 
show the connection between the courses pur- 
sued and some of the occupations open to the 
city’s youth. About the middle of the semes- 
ter, the pamphlet is sent to each member of 
the graduating class with a letter signed by 
the Superintendent of Schools. The letter 
follows: 

“Cricaaco, Iu. 

“T wish to congratulate you because you 
are about to graduate from the eighth grade. 
Vacation is a time for play and for accumu- 
lating strength and energy for new effort. I 
hope that you are planning to make the most 
of it in preparation for your entrance into 
High School. 

“There has never been a time when the 
business world demanded so much from men 
and women as now. There has never been a 
time when the schools could do so much to 
train boys and girls for work as now. You 
will be much better fitted for life and work if 
you enter one of Chicago’s High Schools and 
complete a course of training there. 

“T trust that you are already considering 
the course which you will take. The booklets 
which you receive at this time have been pre- 

ared to help you in making a wise choice. 
Take them home and talk over your plans 
with your parents. 

“With the earnest hope that September 
will find you enrolled in one of Chicago’s High 
Schools, 

I am, yours very truly, 
Peter A. MorTENSON, 
Superintendent of Schools.’ 


Teachers are requested to use the pamphlet 
in the classrooms as a basis for discussion of 
high school courses. The pamphlets which are 
spoken of by the children as the ‘green 
books” are taken home and the parents, many 
of them for the first time, get some knowledge 
of the modern high school and the educational 
opportunities open to their children. For the 
last two years, the high school advisers have 
been urged to visit the schools in their dis- 
tricts and talk to the graduating classes, ex- 
plaining to them in detail the high school 
courses and to what they lead. At this time 
the pamphlets are usually distributed. In 


A 


some districts all the schools are reached once 
during the semester and sometimes twice by 
the high school adviser. 

The high school principals report that, as a 
result, the children enter high school with a 
definite idea of the courses they wish to take 
and the number of “drop-outs” during the 

t few weeks has decreased considerably. 

While some good may be accomplished by 
talking to groups, we feel that children should 
have more individual attention and a per- 
sonal interview by the high school adviser is 
urged. It is hoped that this year some scheme 
may be worked out whereby the graduates of 
a school may go to the high school which the 
contemplate attending, on a day set in ad- 
vance, to consult with the high school adviser 
who will have some record of the pupils’ 
ability and progress made in grammar school. 
The pupil will thus have his first introduction 
to the high school and the vocational adviser, 
in a natural and more human way, which will 
help to overcome the strangeness and chaos 
which usually confronts the child on the first 
day when he enters high school with several 
hundred other children who are as bewildered 
and as much at sea as himself. 

A set of slides illustrating the shop and class 
room work in the high schools has been pre- 
pared to use in giving talks to graduating 
classes. Posters have been sent to the ele- 
mentary schools emphasizing the importance 
of a high school education. Last year book- 
marks were sent to children in the seventh 
and eighth grades, setting forth the conditions 
confronting children who leave school at four- 
teen and urging them to stay in school if pos- 
sible. These were accompanied by a few 
facts to teachers on the industrial situation 
which might be used in presenting arguments 
to children for continuing their education. 

Some of the high schools in Chicago have 
done admirable work in selling the high 
schools to the community, which has proven 
very effective. Luncheons have been given 
by the high school faculty to the principals 
and eighth grade teachers of the district. 
Eighth-grade pupils and teachers are invited 
on certain days to visit the high schools and 
see the classes in operation. ‘“‘At home 
nights” to parents and friends of the eighth 
ory pupils have been held in some of the 

igh schools. One high school has printed 
each year a calendar which is sent to each 
eighth grade pupil in the district. Senior 
pupils in the high schools visit the elementary 
schools and speak to the eighth grade classes 
on the advantages of going to high school. 
Such methods as these have induced many 
capable boys and girls, who otherwise would 
have entered caaleyenet, to enroll in high 
school. ; 

It is quite as gp to acquaint the high 
school pupils with educational opportunities 
beyond the high schools as it is to acquaint the 
grammar school pupils with the opportunities 
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for training in the secondary schools. A 
has been prepared entitled 

rospective College Student,” giving infor- 
mation regarding the college entrance require- 
ments, courses of study, the colleges offering 
technical training, and so on, which the stu- 
dent contemplating going to college would 
like to have. Another pamphlet entitled 
“After High School” gives information about 
the Crane Junior College, the Chicago Normal 
College, the courses in commerce and ad- 
ministration, and the five-month business 
courses — advanced training within our own 
school system, open to those who are high 
school graduates. 

A series of bulletins on vocations is now 
being printed, giving the scope and nature of 
the work, the pay offered, the entrance re- 
quirements, emphasizing in each case the 
training needed and the courses which may be 
taken in high school leading to further train- 
ing for the vocation. These bulletins are four 
pages in length, with an illustration on the 
first page. The text is brief, but a bibliog- 
raphy is included so that the pupils may get 
further and more detailed information on the 
vocations in which he is most interested. 
There are thirty bulletins in the first series and 
others will be added as first-hand information 
is secured on the occupations. 

The attempts made thus far in inducing 
children to remain in school and acquainting 
them with educational opportunities have 
been well worth while. The number of chil- 
dren entering high school has increased from 
73 per cent to 94 per cent in the last five 
ee. Indications are that the enrollment 

as not only increased, but the number of 
“drop-outs” is on the decrease and fewer 
children are getting into the wrong courses. 

Other cities give similar reports where such 

ublicity methods have been used. Cleveland 
ast year issued a pamphlet entitled “Give 
Yourself a Fair Start” to the boys and girls 
about to graduate from the eighth grade. The 
pamphlet, similar to the one published by the 
Chicago Board of Education, contains illus- 
trations of high school work, social life, high 
school activities, and testimonials by former 
students of the Cleveland high schools that 
education is essential to those who want to 
succeed in life. In February, 1922, there were 
37 per cent more pupils in the Cleveland high 
schools than in September, 1921. 

The Vocational Guidance Department of 
Boston published a similar pamphlet entitled 
Guide to the Choice of a Secondary School.” 
This pamphlet, prepared for seventh and 
eighth grade pupils to aid in the selection of 
the high or trades school course most likely to 
be of advantage in preparing for a stated 
vocation, also presents information regarding 
evening schools and the continuation schools. 
The pamphlet is supplemented by a bibliog- 
raphy, covering the occupations mentioned 
in the pamphlet for use of pupils and teachers. 
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The following methods have been used in 
Boston to acquaint pupils with educational 
opportunities: Counselors in the high and 
elementary schools advise pupils in the choice 
of high schools and colleges. Visits to second- 
ary schools and industries are made by groups 
of elementary pupils accompanied by a coun- 
selor or teacher. The purpose is to help the 
pupil choose a vocation and the best method 
of preparation. The high school principals or 
their representatives visit the elementary 
schools from which they draw pupils and 
address the pupils of the graduating classes. 
Deans and other representatives of colleges 
and special schools address the high school 
senior classes in reference to the opportunities 
in the particular colleges or schools which they 
represent. The Vocational Guidance De- 

rtment keeps an up-to-date file of over.two 

undred school and college catalogs for the 
use of the counselors, pupils, and graduates. 

The Vocational Department 
makes a special drive each fall to interest the 
high school graduates and “drop-outs” who 
are working or wanting work in the evenin 
school opportunities in Boston. A classifi 
list has been prepared, showing all evening 
schools, public or private, giving instruction 
in any subject. At present the list consists of 
66 different institutions for boys and 88 differ- 
ent institutions for girls. All subjects taught 
are classified under the headings ‘trade 
courses, preparatory courses, professional 
courses, business courses, history, science and 
language courses, etc.’’ with numbers referring 
to an alphabetical key of the schools, thus 
making it easy to ascertain every school in the 
city giving instruction in any desired subject. 

e Vocational Guidance Department of 
Providence, under the eodeadiie of Mr. 
Richard Allen, has done some extensive work 
in inducing pupils to enter high school and to 
assist them in choosing their courses wisely. 
Mr. Allen has found that the general meth 
employed in advertising have proved very 
effective. During the past year an intensive 
campaign of advertising was carried on as a 
group project by the principals of the gram- 
mar schools, the teachers of the graduatin 
classes, and the department of educationa 
and vocational guidance, with the assistance 
of an advisory committee of the Town Criers, 
a group of advertising experts. A number of 
striking advertisements were written upon the 
blackboards or placed in printed form upon 
the walls, one at a time, and the teachers 


thoroughly discussed with their pupils the 


points set forth. Partly, at least, as a result of 
these efforts, 91 per cent of the graduates of 
the grammar schools in January entered the 
high schools, the trade school, or other schools 
for further training. At the end of the second 
term, even a higher per cent of the members 
of the graduating classes expressed the in- 
— of entering the high schools in the 


The Superintendent of Schools of Provi- 
dence, in commenting on this special method 
of advertising the high schools, stated: ‘‘The 
serious shortage of room for the accommoda- 
tion of high school students could not, of 
course, be accepted as a reason for any failure 
to encourage all of the boys and girls to avail 
themselves of whatever advantages we are 
able to offer. This temporary disadvantage 
should receive but little consideration in a 
decision of so great importance.” 

I have introduced a subject which I hope 
will be followed by a discussion from those 
who have been attempting work of a similar 
nature in other cities. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Ricuarp D. Director 


Department of Research and Guidance, 
Providence Public Schools 


Presented at the Annual Convention 


Vocational guidance, the choice of and 
preparation for a life career, should be re- 
garded as merely the last of a series of tryouts 
and choices and re-choices, which begins in the 
early grades, continues throughout the day 
school life of the child, and is usually finished 
several years at least after school days are 
over. Many of us alter our original choices 
even at middle age. The aim of those who 
have been longest in the field is the prepara- 
tion of children for vocational self-guidance. 
This is a far more difficult task than that 
undertaken by the pseudo-expert who claims 
to be able to bring the right job and the right 
man together by a process of character- 
analysis or psycho-analysis. It cannot be 
done allat once. There must be a background 
of general information about various common 
occupations and an understanding of their 
relations to each other and to education, and 
always there must be guards set up to prevent 
hasty and unwise choices. I am not attempt- 
ing to make an exhaustive list of the steps in 
vocational guidance, but I am mentioning a 
few of the steps which are the responsibility 
and concern of high school principals and 
teachers. You cannot make the most of a 
child vocationally unless you have made the 
most of him educationally. There must be 
the educational foundation and that means a 
good general high school course at least. You 
may call it vocational guidance or you may 
call it educational guidance. I will confess 
frankly that I have called it educational guid- 
ance in order to attract some of you. I was 
afraid that you would say to yourselves, 
“Vocational guidance! That means finding 
jobs for children who do not enter high school, 
or who are through high school. It is no 
practical concern of ours.” 
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This narrow conception of vocational guid- 
ance, which is rather common, has hurt the 
work greatly, and it has kept educators from 
discovering the very corner stone of their 
structure — from finding the key which will 
solve many of their problems. Can you 
imagine a great manufacturing concern which 
would take no thought of the uses to which its 
product was to be put? The high school can- 
not prepare for life wisely until it faces the 
problem of vocational guidance squarely and 
considers the probable occupations which 
pupils will enter and how they will apply the 
education which they have received. 

Recently a high school teacher called me at 
my home in the evening to ask me to send a 
boy to cut her grass the next morning. Her 
conversation showed me clearly that she had 
no conception of vocational guidance beyond 
that of a placement office for children who had 
left school. The principal of one of our high 
schools said that his pupils needed no voca- 
tional guidance because they were all prepar- 
ing for college. A grammar principal several 
years ago said that his pupils needed no voca- 
tional guidance because their parents were all 
well-to-do and so they did not have to leave 
school. Many high school principals have 
written me asking about our plan of voca- 
tional guidance. Their questions have con- 
vinced me that most of them are thinking of 
the establishment of a placement office for 
their graduates, not of a plan for preparing 
their pupils for vocational self-guidance. 

In this paper I propose to indicate very 
briefly some of the problems of guidance 
which every high school should face, and to 
show how we have attempted to meet them. 
Before I take up these definite problems, I 
must mention some of the steps in our plan of 
guidance which come before pupils reach high 
school. 

In the first place, every pupil of more than 
average achievement and intelligence is dis- 
covered by means of achievement and intelli- 
gence tests in the grammar schools and is 
advanced somewhat more rapidly by means of 
summer school, special instruction, or a 

“split room.” These pupils gain from one to 
four terms during their passage through the 
elementary schools and in this way are able to 
graduate at twelve or thirteen years of age 
and to enter high school before the law permits 
them to enteremployment. In this way they 
are in a position to work afternoons and 
Saturdays and help to support themselves as 
soon as they are of working age. 

This practice, together with our scholarship 
fund, practically ensures a high school educa- 
tion to every child in Providence who is of 
superior ability or better. In this way the 
educational lock step has been successfully 
broken. If there are those here who believe 
that children of twelve or thirteen years of age 
are too immature for high school work, I can 
only refer them to the many studies of supe- 


rior children in school and say that the school 
marks of the twelve and thirteen year old high 
school children average higher than the marks 
of fifteen and sixteen year old children in the 
first year classes in the Providence high 
schools, and I believe that this condition is 
general throughout the land. Moreover, the 
child who enters high school at twelve years of 
age in Providence must have a mental age of 
sixteen and an intelligence quotient of one 
hundred and thirty. He is not forced. 

Besides this process of scientific selection by 
measurement, two other influences operate in 
the grammar school to prepare children for 
self-guidance before they enter high school. 
The study of occupations is required in eve 
seventh and eighth grade and in average sixt 
grade rooms. Eight occupations are studied 
each term for four terms, with two periods a 
week devoted to the work. The outline pre- 
pared by Dr. Brewer is used with each occupa- 
tion and the general method of the socialized 
recitation is employed with numerous varia- 
tions. The teaching of occupations is super- 
vised by the assistant director. In this way 
pupils acquire a background of occupational 
information. Moreover, each occupation 
offers the teacher an exc -ellent opportunity for 
emphasizing the value of education. The 
active coéperation of all of the seventh and 
eighth grade teachers in the work of vocational 
guidance has been a very great assistance and 
also exerts a very broadening effect upon the 
teachers themselves. 

This year the grammar principals and the 
superintendent have voted to adopt the 
junior achievement club idea as a supplement 
to the tryout courses offered in the manual 
training shops. Various ciubs in handicraft 
work are now being organized in the grammar 
schools under the leadership of teachers, 
parents, student teachers, and high school 
seniors and juniors. The leaders meet each 
week in leaders’ clubs for training under 
the direction of the Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Junior Achievement Clubs of the 
Eastern States League. We expect these 
clubs to add materially to the tryout possibili- 
ties now offered in the grammar schools. 

One other point is worthy of note. Every 
child who leaves the school system for any 
reason before graduation from high school 
passes through the hands of the vocational 
advisers in the central office and a complete 
school record precedes each child. 

With this rather lengthy introduction, I 
will now proceed to the problems in educa- 
tional guidance peculiar to the high school. 
They are briefly: (1) Attracting students, 
(2) proper selection of schools or courses, (3) 
delivering the goods” or classification for 
efficient instruction, (4) an orientation course 
emphasizing vocational and educational op- 
portunities. 

1. Attracting students. A young man eight- 
een years old came to me two yearsago. He 
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had left school after graduating from grammar 
school at the age of fourteen. His people were 
comfortably situated, but not well educated. 
He left school because his chum was leaving. 
He was only an average student and so the 
teacher and principal had not urged him to 
enter high school. The boy had always 
wanted to be an architect, but did not dis- 
cover until he had finished three years in the 
evening school that he would be seriously 
handicapped by the lack of a high school edu- 
cation. He said to me, “If only some one had 
told me, I would now be ready to enter the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tec *hnology.”’ 
This boy will complete the necessary points 
for college entrance next June (in two years). 
But how about the hundreds of others who 
have turned their backs upoa educational 
opportunities because they have not known 

until it seemed too late. His is not an isolated 
case, but is fairly typical of many. 

If the high schools were private institutions, 
operated for a profit depending upon tuition 
fees, every one would know of the advantages 
which they have to offer. Should we not be as 
diligent in so great a field of public service as 
others are who are in the field of education for 
their own private profit? When we think of 
the tryout possibilities of the broader high 
school courses, the social advantages, the 
“learning how to learn,”’ the opportunities to 
master those “tools of the mind” — mathe- 
matics and language — and the training for 
citizenship, the development of self-confi- 
dence, and the value of athletics and student 
activities, all of these help to make us realize 
the value of what we have to offer. We would 
not wish our own children to miss such oppor- 
tunities and “‘what is good enough for our 
children is none too good for all of the children 
of the community.” 

In Providence in the year 1919-20 only 65 
per cent of the grammar school graduates 
entered high school. During that year fifty 
advertisements were devised by the vocational 
advisers with the assistance of an advisory 
committee of the Town Criers, an organiza- 
tion of advertising men. These advertise- 
ments call attention to the value of a high 
school education. They were written upon 
the blackboards or placed in printed form 
upon the walls, one at a time, at the teachers 
thoroughly discussed with their pupils the 
points set forth. As a result of the use of 
these advertisements over 90 per cent of the 
grammar graduates entered high school that 
year, and the average has remained approxi- 
mately at that figure since that time oan 
periods of both good and poor Snencial an 
industrial conditions. 

2. Proper selection of courses. Unfortu- 
nately in Providence pupils must choose a 
classical, technical, English, or commercial 
course when they enter high school. The 


large number of transfers each term empha- 
sizes the importance of the right choice. 


‘ail- 


ures and transfers are as expensive in educa 
tion as employment turnover is in business 
and industry. The fact that our high schools 
all over the country are failing to graduate 
from 50 to 85 per cent of the students who 
enter emphasizes the importance of this 
problem. 

We are trying to meet the situation in 
Providence by talks to grammar school grad- 
uating classes, by special pamphlets to par- 
ents, by the use of intelligence tests (1) to 
prevent the choice of a course which is too 
difficult for the pupil and (2) to adapt methods 
and pace of instruction to the rate of learning 
or speed of pupils. We have made consider- 
able progress in this field, but have much 
further to go before the problem is solved. 

3. “Delivering the goods’’ — classification 
for improved instruction. When a salesman 
has placed an order, it is the duty of the service 
department to see that the article gives satis- 
faction in every respect. This can be done 
only by investigating each complaint. Some 
complaints are well founded and some are not, 
but all need attention. Children have com- 
plaints. They find that high school does not 
meet expectations. They cannot see the use 
of this subject and that one: they do not get 
along with a teacher or principal; they are not 
permitted to select the courses which they 
wish. Good business — the right spirit of 
public service —demands that each com- 
plaint be investigated. The difficulty is that 
there is no one whose business it is to do the 
work. There is no complaint or service de- 

artment and too often there is no complaint. 
he child merely drops out with no explana- 
tion at all, or else with an excuse which covers 
up the real reason. If you doubt this, look at 
the “dead file’ in your school and see if you 
can find the real reason why each child 
dropped out. “Failure” alone does not ex- 
plain elimination; “financial pressure’’ does 
not tell the whole story: “dislike of school or 
a desire for work”’ should give rise to many 
searching questions. No high school has done 
its duty toward its pupils unless a searching 
inquiry is made into every case of elimination, 
the cause determined, the remedy found, and 
reventive measures for the future adopted. 
ree fourths of the failures of first-year 
upils in the Technical and English High 
Echols have been prevented by means of a 
classification of pupils according to intelli- 
ence. By this means also bright pupils find 
it easier to maintain their interest in school 
because their best work is challenged and 


demanded. Also conscientious but slow 
pupils are not overworked. 
Much still remains to be done toward 


adapting the courses to various groups of 
pupils and toward establishing definite stand- 
ards, and measurements of achievement in 
the various school subjects which shall be 
within the reach of each pupil. The high 
schools have lagged behind the elementary 
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schools in the movement which is designed to 
break the educational lock step and to take 
cognizance of individual differences. Until 
high school teachers and principals awaken to 
the importance of this problem the high school 
cannot be the great common school which we 
have faith to believe it will some day become. 
At present it offers a process of the “survival 
of the fittest,’ eliminating pupils right and 
left and taking no account of those who perish 
by the wayside. When high school teachers 
and principals look outside of their narrow 
special fields and begin to study the individual 
pcm and needs of children and to adapt 
their methods and courses accordingly, we 
shall reach the beginning of a new educational 
era. We shall then begin to substitute the 
method of scientific selection for the cruel and 
wasteful method of natural selection. Our 
watchword will then become ‘‘ Make the most 
of each according to his tastes and talents,” 
not “prepare for college,” or even “keep up 
the standard of the school.” 

Such an attitude on the part of high schools 
will (1) prevent many failures, (2) prevent 
overworked pupils who learn slowly but are 
conscientious and faithful, (3) adapt courses 
and methods to individual needs, (4) make 
courses more attractive for all pupils, bright 
average, and slow, (5) provide differentiated 
courses for bright and slow pupils, (6) make 
guidance in selection of electives much easier, 
and (7) prevent the habits of failure on the 
one hand and of laziness on the other. 

4. Orientation course emphasizing educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities. Many 
colleges have recently introduced orientation 
courses for freshmen, in order that they may 
understand college customs and courses and 
become more quickly and thoroughly assimi- 
lated into the student body. 

Something of the same nature is needed in 
high school. You may call it vocational 
civics, study of occupations, an orientation 
course, a series of vocational talks by promi- 
nent educators or business men, or what 


you will. Some device is needed to cause ' 


pupils to understand the educational offerings 
open to them, the relation of vocations and 
education, the paths from one occupational 
level to another, the way to earn promotion, 
and the relation of each occupation to many 
other a. Without such knowledge 
a pupil who leaves school for employment 
finds himself in a situation like that of a pas- 
senger in a compartment on a European train 
where he sees only those in the same com- 
partment but does not have access to other 
compartments without leaving the trait A 
pupil who has such knowledge finds himself 
in an American coach where he can reach not 
only any place in his own car, but also any 
place in the whole train. 

Vocational and educational guidance are 
needed in every high school. These problems 
must be the problems not only of the princi- 


emg but also of every teacher, no matter what 
is department: an interest in the whole 
child — not merely in his mathematics, his 
English, or his French. Too frequently the 
high school specialist in one or two subjects is 
like the machine operator who is interested 
only in one process. The professional educa- 
tor is like the mechanical engineer — he is 
interested in the whole job from start to 
finish. A teacher who lays claim to a pro- 
fessional standing cannot ignore these prob- 
lems, no matter how busy he may be with his 
teaching of Latin, history, or science. He 
must know something of the new science of 
educational personnel. He must appreciate 
individual differences and what possible uses 
may be made of them. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE AS INVESTIGATED BY, THE 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Hersert A. Toors 


Research Associate, Institute of Educational 
Research, Teachers College, New Y ork City 


Presented at the Annual Convention 


A few words at the outset will make clear 
the purpose and point of view of the Institute 
in its vocational guidance inquiry. The inves- 
tigation was limited to a study of the values 
of tests in vocational guidance. No attempt 
was made to investigate the remaining various 
educational and guidance functions involved 
in the five-fold aspects of vocational guidance, 
namely: (1) choosing the occupation, (2) 
determining upon the training necessary to 
fit one for wage earning in that occupation, 
(3) obtaining a job, (4) determining what fur- 
ther training may be necessary to fit one for 
a higher job, and (5) obtaining a new position 
requiring more responsibility, and involvi 
to a greater extent the ultimate 
the individual. 

The point of view of vocational guidance is 
thus seen to be dynamic as opposed to the 
static point of view which is characteristic of 
employment. When hiring a worker, the em- 
ployment manager considers him largely in 
the light of his immediate usefulness for pro- 
ducing profits in a relatively unchanging occu- 

tion, whereas vocational guidance views 

im as a dynamic personality, one whose in- 
dividuality is constantly growing. 

This point of view colors the advice which 
will be sought from tests. Vocational guidan 
will not attempt to determine once and for all 
the individual’s career, but will rather seek to 
tell the individual, in terms of probability, his 
likelihood of becoming successful in each of a 
number of occupations or occupational grou 
The individual himself will then make his 
decision, since without his codperation the 
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guidance is worse than useless. The dynamic 
point of view of the school affords us a helpful 
analogy. In the same way as the teacher 
places the individual in a given class for a 
single semester only, and revises his opinion 
of him at the end of the semester as based 
upon his performance during the past semes- 
ter, so will the vocational counselor who is 
seeking the best social ends of the individual 
advise him to enter a given occupation merely 
as a stepping stone to a still higher one, and 
will subsequently revise his opinion of him as 
based upon his performance in the first posi- 
tion. He will realize the lack of ultimate 
worth in the old adage, “A rolling stone gath- 
ers no moss,”’ and will supplant it with the 
type of philosophy reflected by the additional 
phrase, ‘‘but it may acquire a large amount of 
polish.” Needless to say, he will seek to insure 
that the stone is really polished and not shat- 
tered by its encounters with stones and 
obstacles as it rolls along in the stream, im- 
pelled by the strong, healthy current of life. 

For determining the probability of suce 
in a given occupation, our test technique j 
constantly becoming more satisfactory. e 
statistics involved in the best technique are 
becoming complicated and at present are 
available only to a few who have spent years 
of training in this field. 

It sounds rather absurd to say that voca- 
tional tests should be so constructed that, 
when completed, they will measure something, 
and that the accuracy of the measurement 
should be known in a single index which ex- 

resses the worth of the test. Yet many tests 

ave been constructed in the t, and their 
only claim to merit has often been that they 
looked as if they might test something. The 
something which we are trying to measure by 
means of vocational tests is called a criterion. 
This criterion is a single occupational effi- 
ciency score assigned to workers who have 
been in the occupation long enough for their 
efficiency in the occupation to become known. 
This criterion score takes into account the 
speed and accuracy of doing work and other 
factors which may be important in determin- 
ing an individual’s real worth in an occupa- 
tion. (Wages seldom express an individual’s 
worth, and hence wages will seldom be used 
as of more wortl. than merely a component in 
constructing a criterion.) The criterion scores 
are thus measures of an individual’s worth in 
the occupation relative to other workers with 
whom he may be associated. They are de- 
rived entirely independently from the test 
results. The single index which measures the 
worth of the scale of tests in predicting the 
criterion is ordinarily a correlation coefficient. 

If we had a g test, it would correlate 


highly with the criterion scores; that is, per- 
sons who make high criterion scores should 
make high test scores, and persons who make 
low criterion scores should make low test 
scores. A proper combination of a number of 


good tests should then enable us to predict 
even better the criterion scores which we 
would expect a person with such and such 
test scores to make if he were to enter the 
same occupation. 

A complicated statistical technique has 
been devised, whereby, given an adequate 
criterion of the relative efficiencies of workers 
in an cecupation, it is possible to select tests 
for a scale which may enable one to give a boy 
positive vocational guidance in the case of 
single occupations. By this procedure one 
may select a small number of tests from a 
much larger number tried out on workers of 
known efficiencies and may then assign 
weights to the separate tests such that the 
resulting scale will yield the maximum rela- 
tionship between the scale scores and degrees 
of efficiency in the occupation. The index 
which expresses the relationship between the 
scale scores and the criterion scores is called 
a validity correlation coefficient. The validity 
coefficient, then, measures how well the tests 
approximate the ideal of ranking the test sub- 
jects in the same order as they would be 
ranked in efficiency in the occupation. 

To illustrate concretely : — Suppose we had 
given fifty tests of a widely varying nature to 
200 boys upon their entrance to the trade of 
telegrapher. Two years later, after all had 
either failed or had about reached their final 
efficiency, it would be readily possible to 
determine with uniform tests the speed and 
accuracy of each operator in sending and re- 
ceiving telegraphic messages. After obtaining 
a single measure of the efficiency of each 
operator in sending and receiving, it would be 

ible to determine which ten of the original 

ty tests would best predict sending and 

receiving efficiency respectively. These ten 

tests would then be a practical test for use in 

advising a boy, about to leave school, what 
are his chances of success in telegraphy. 

After the boy had taken the tests, the re- 
sults might be reported to him in terms of his 
chances of arriving at an ultimate sending 
speed of so many words per minute, and of his 
henies of arriving at a receiving speed of so 
many words per minute. Thus he might say 
that John Doe’s chances of arriving at an 
ultimate sending speed of 35 words per minute 
were one in two (‘‘an even bet,” “‘fifty-fifty”’); 
that his chances of arriving at an ultimate 
sending speed of 40 words per minute were 
only one in four; or, if we consider the lower 
efficiencies, that his chances of at least doing 30 
words per minute are three out of four. 

Thus the predictions which we would make 
are not absolute. It is an “even bet” that he 
will attain to a sending speed of 35 words per 
minute; if 35 words per minute is an exceed- 
ingly poor performance, we should probably 
advise him to enter some other occupation in 
which it is ‘an even bet” that he will make a 
better success. The boy should then enter 
some occupation in which his chances of suc- 
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ceeding are fairly good. Vocational guidance 
knows nothing of absolute failure and abso- 
lute success, but neither is it a game of chance. 
A game of dice is a game of chance to the 
colored man who plays it in the back street; 
yet the actuarian could predict his winnings 
or losings almost to the cent, if he can assume 
that the colored man plays the game con- 
sistently. In the same way, vocational guid- 
ance is but little more than chance to the 
vocational counselor whose only reliance is 
upon intuition and “hunches.” On the other 
hand, it is not too much to hope that some day 
we shall develop the calculus of predicting 
chances of occupational success to such a 
stage that we shall be just as sure that human- 
ity at large will profit as we now are sure that 
a life insurance firm will be able to show profits 
on its account books at the end of the year. 
Both use similar methods; both deal in prob- 
abilities, and not certainties. 

Obviously, however, scales of perfect valid- 
ity will never be secured. In the past, edu- 
cational and vocational scale makers have 
been content with correlations of their scales 
with adequate efficiency criteria of about .7 
to .8 as a maximum. Such correlations mean 
that vast realms of human capacities have as 
yet been untouched by our tests. (It seems 
needless to remark that personal intuition is 
unable to do any better than our tests in these 
realms.) The author has shown by means of 
a mathematical formula that when a scale cor- 
relates .71 with an adequate efficiency cri- 
terion, all other wnmeasured factors, which 
together with the measured factors go to 
produce the criterion scores, also correlate .71 
with the criterion. In other words, if we do 
not secure validity correlation coefficients 
above .71, all the other totally unmeasured 
factors (that is factors which correlate zero 
with the factors measured) are of as great or 
of greater magnitude than the factors which 
have been measured. This means only that 
there still remains before research workers a 
vast field for research well worthy of our best 
efforts. ‘The validity of scales, however, is to 
be compared with the validity of the instru- 
ments which they replace, namely, human 
judgments, which are variable, subjective, 
and fallible. 

It should be made clear at this point that, 
in all probability, no occupation is unique in 
the sense that in‘lividuals may be directed to 
it with a probability of suecess of .9 or above, 
and at the same time have approximately 
zero chances of success in all a occupa- 
tions. This at once precludes the possibility 
of the vocational counselor ever receiving any 
practical help from the commercial type of 
character analyst or his host of pseudo- 
scientific friends. Even if we had equations 
for a thousand occupations telling us, as the 
result of scientific experiment, = & tests to 


use and how to weight the tests to get the 
maximum predictive value from them, a 


given individual would have about equal 
probabilities of success in a great many of 
those occupations, and he would still be re- 
quired to make his choice from among the 
occupations in which he had the highest 
chances of success. 

Moreover, the use of tests in a negative way 
should be carefully distinguished from the 
use of tests in a positive way. The above 
equations are designed to tell individuals 
positively a number of occupations in which 
the individual has reasonable chances of suc- 
cess. Certain educational, social, and intel- 
lectual factors may be used in a negative way 
to give desirable negative guidance — that is, 
guidance away from an occupation, as op- 
posed to positive guidance which is guidance 
into an occupation. As an illustration, if a 
boy has decided that he wants to become a 
lawyer or a civil engineer, or even a book- 
keeper, we can tell him with almost perfect 
certainty that he will never be able to succeed 
in those occupations if he has an intelligence 
quotient of 70. If, on the other hand, he has 
an intelligence quotient of 125, his intelligence 
is at least above a minimum prerequisite, but 
for all that we know only a little more about 
his likelihood of success in those occupations 
than we would know if he had an intelligence 
quotient of 110. In other words, intelligence 
is a minimum prerequisite to certain occupa- 
tions, but once one has the minimum pre- 
requisite amount, then the different degrees of 
success in the occupation are produced by 
different degrees of abilities and capacities 
which we customarily label as specialized 
abilities and capacities. The occupational 
intelligence standards determined by the 
army are to be interpreted in this light. Thus, 
“average” intelligence is probably “‘suffi- 
cient,” in the above sense, for minimal success 
in three-fourths of human occupations. 

Although a technique is available for giving 
positive guidance into specific occupations, it 
would have been time ill spent for the In- 
stitute to have devoted its labors to deter- 
mining what tests would best predict success 
in one occupation, or at best in two or three. 
In order to make maximal use of the time and 
funds available, the Institute decided, for the 
reasons already given, not to attempt to de- 
termine specifically the tests which might be 
of most use for guidance to specific occupa- 
tions, but on the contrary, to devote its 
attention to the four rather general grou 
of occupational activities represented by the 
following classification: 


1. Academic or intellectual pursuits. 
2. Mechanical pursuits. 

3. Clerical pursuits. 

4. Selling pursuits. 


Of these four, the capacities and abilities in- 
volved in selling are being adequately investi- 
gated by the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. It is, moreover, the one in which at 
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the outset there is the least amount of avail- 
able material upon which to build. Con- 
sequently, it was not investigated. The 
investigations of the Institute in the other 
three fields will be briefly reviewed below. 


1. Acapemic PurRsvITs 


Miss Cobb, of the Institute, has investi- 
gated the chances of a pupil’s success in high 
school as dependent upon intelligence test 
scores. The first half of her report has already 
appeared in the November number of the 
Journal of Educational Psychology. She 
finds that a mere seven or eight per cent of 
pupils of the intelligence of the average army 
adult are found to have even entered hig 
school classes. In other words, the chance of 
an “‘average’’ pupi!’s success in high school 
is but one in twelve. His chances of gradua- 
tion are very much less. The pupils elim- 
inated from our high schools before gradua- 
tion consist for the mort part of the less 
intelligent. 

A preliminary investigation carried out by 
Mr. C. C. Ross under the author’s direction, 
indicates that the cumulative school record of 
sixteen semesters of school work in the first 
eight grades, promises to be of more value, if 

roperly evaluated statistically, than intel- 
igence tests in predicting high school suc- 
cess. This finding, if substantiated by a very 
intensive follow-up investigation being con- 
ducted this year, points to the extreme desir- 
ability of improving our elementary school 
record system to such an extent that a pupil’s 
early school career may be utilized in predict- 
ing his later school career. This finding is in 
line with the findings of a number of research 
workers lately who have discovered that in 
specific schools or grades, reading tests are in 
many cases of more importance in predicting 
high school or later grade school success than 
are intelligence tests. The effects of bad 
habits of study, learned in the grade school, 
persist into high school, and, if uncorrected, 
may affect profoundly one’s high school or 
college career. 

Educational guidance, which is the term 
which we apply to this first academic or in- 
tellectual division of the pursuits, is thus 
inextricably bound up in the general problem 
of vocational guidance. There is no reason 
for making any cleavage between the two. 
There is no cleavage in method, and a cleav- 
age in content is but an artificial and imprac- 
tical division. 

Vocational guidance will need to be under- 
taken early if humanity is to profit from it. 
It must be begun as early as the sixth grade 
if we would have a maximal percentage of the 
total population profit from it before they 
leave the school by way of school elimination. 
Educational guidance must be given to the 
group which Eocies to remain in school, voca- 


tional guidance to the group which leaves. 
Preliminary vocational guidance can be given 


to those who enter high school by advising 
them in regard to the type of high school, 
whether academic, commercial, or vocational, 
to enter. 


2. MEcHANICAL PURSUITS 


For the determination of general mechanical 
ability in boys, the Stenquist Mechanical As- 
sembly Test has been found quite satisfac- 
tory. The abilities tested by this test are 
rather unique in the sense that they are but 
little related to intelligence. In this finding, 
our results substantiate the results found by 
Stenquist. The correlation between general 
mechanical ability and general intelligence in 
equal-age groups is only about +.20. This 
means that a large proportion of pupils who 
fail in the elementary school may yet be able 
to make fair or good success in trade work. 
This conclusion is of immense value for edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. It should 
be noted here, however, that people with low 
intelligence, but with high mechanical ability, 
will probably need to be taught trades by 
different educational techniques from those 
which we have customarily been using. It 
may even be necessary to develop an entirely 
new type of vocational teacher and entirely 
new teaching methods in order to secure the 
best results. 

For girls, a mechanical assembly test has 
been devised which promises to be as satis- 
factory for them as is the Stenquist for boys. 
In equal-age groups of girls, the test corre- 
lates only .30 with general intelligence. The 
use of tests which correlate low with intelli- 
gence may be shown by an experiment being 
undertaken in New York City. A school has 
been started in connection with one of the 
girls’ trade schools, which will enroll pupils 
who are two or more years retarded in school 
and with intelligence quotients of 90 or below. 
Those who make the highest mechanical test 
scores have been selected to enter the school 
first. The experiment should prove success- 
ful, and these grade school failures should be 
transformed into competent tradeswomen if 
the teaching methods are adapted to the 
mental caliber of the pupils. 

It is interesting to note that when 13-year- 
old boys are given the girls’ tests, on the aver- 
age they make about an average 12-year-old 
girl’s performance; but this is not the case 
when 13-year-old girls take the boys’ me- 
chanical assembly test, for the average 13- 
year-old girl does hardly as well at these tests 
as the average 10-year-old boy. There is some 
indication that these unusually large sex dif- 
ferences may be due to inequalities in amounts 
of practice in mechanical things. Part of this 
evidence was found in the fact that an ‘“un- 

ded” class of girls, where emphasis had 
= laid on mechanical work, made a slightly 
higher average mechanical ‘test score than 
girls in the normal classes of the same average 
age. 
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3. CLERICAL Pursuits 


For clerical pursuits, two tests have been 
devised — a high level test and a low level or 
less verbal cne. The high level test predicts 
ability to progress in acquiring Gesteond in 
an experimental group of business college stu- 
dents to the extent of a correlation of .71 be- 
tween criterion scores and composite scale 
scores. A considerably higher correlation was 
found in a second small group which was sub- 
sequently tested. The reliability of the test in 
a commercial high school group of junior stu- 
dents was found to be .82, when two alterna- 
tive forms of the test were administered to 
them a week apart. This reliability compares 
very favorably with the reliability of the cur- 
rent intelligence scales. The reliability coeffi- 
cient measures the extent to which we may 
expect a rating made this week to correspond 
with the rating of the same person made next 
week by the same test. 

Clerical ability so far as can be determined 
from our investigation, is not unique in the 
sense that mechanical ability is; that is, 
clerical ability is highly related to intelligence, 
although there evidently are some specific 
factors making for clerical success that are not 
measured by intelligence. It has been found 
that there is a hierarchy in the levels of clerical 
ability. Routine clerical workers make con- 
siderably lower average scores than business 
college students in stenography, typewriting, 
and Seibinepine. who in turn, make lower 
scores than accountants and minor executives. 
Only a small percentage of New York City 
public school boys and girls make test scores 
as high as the average business college stu- 
dent. Thus at the age of 13 or 14, clerical 
ability is not sharply distinguished from gen- 
eral academic or intellectual ability. 

If we turn now to an examination of the 
literature of vocational tests, we may di 
cover the following facts that should be taken 
into account in future investigations. First, 
vocational tests have nearly always been 
given to employees on the job at variable 
“— of time after entrance to the occupation. 

us only the “survivors” are tested, and not 
the “entrants.” Consequently, one has to 
make two dubious inferences: (1) that the 
test scores at the time of the test were rela- 
tively the same as they would have been if 
given at the time of entrance to the occupa- 
tion, and (2) that the probabilities of success 
upon the “survivors” are the probabili- 

ties that would have been obtained from the 
“entrants.” This suggests the need of giving 
tests in advance of entrance to the occupation 
and waiting, if need be, five years for the dif- 
fering degrees of efficiency to develop. From 
a consideration of this point the Institute has 
inaugurated a program and finished the test- 
ing of 1000 each of boys and girls on intelli- 
gence, clerical, and mechanical tests. The 
records of these 2000 pupils will be added to 


the 1000. tested last year. The careers of 
these 3000 pupils will be studied for several 
years in order to determine the predictive 
value of the tests. 

A second point noted in most investigations 
reported in the literature is that the number 
of cases used in the experimental group of 
test subjects has generally been too small to 
secure as high reliability as should be secured. 
So also have the time limits been too short, 
and amount of content too small to yield as 
high reliability coefficients of our scales as we 
would wish. Six hours is none too much to 
devote to vocational testing; more time would 
of course secure better results. It is needless 
to say that a vocational test rating given on 
one day should be approximately the same as 
that given on any su»sequent day, or that ob- 
tained from an alternative form of the test, if 
the ratings are to be really valuable. More 
tests need to be developed which fulfill the 
requirements of having (1) low correlations 
with school success, and (2) high correlations 
with vocational capacity. Those scales wi 
be best, the separate tests of which (1) cor- 
relate low with intelligence, (2) low with each 
other, and (3) high with the criterion. 

This attempt to secure vocational tests 
which shall correlate low with intelligence may 
be called the salvaging point of view of voca- 
tional guidance. It might be called the con- 
servation of human capacities. It involves 
finding for the individual the most responsible 
and most desirable occupation in which the 
individual has high chances of success; and 
such is often possible even ———- he may be 
shut out from certain careers by limitations of 
intelligence or by special disabilities. Partic- 
ularly the grade school and the high school 
“failure” has great need for such vocational 
advice. It seems likely that many of the grade 
school failures would make good success in 
mechanical trades, if we began their trade 
education while the school still has them in its 
charge. The compulsory education laws will 
need to be modified in some instances to make 

ssible a boy’s dropping academic work be- 

ore graduation, his immediate entry into a 
vocational school which shall have trade 
competency as its immediate aim, with cul- 
tural aims relegated to a very secondary but 
coérdinated place of importance. 

It may be of interest to note that the results 


of the tests which we have given in the In- 


stitute are reported to the pupils by means of 
an individual record card which gives, for the 
norms so far available, the probability of an 
individual’s success as based upon the test 
scores. The card form has been so simplified 
that, by drawing a ring around the gross score 
made by the pupil, both the gross score and 
its significance are immediately shown in 
graphical fashion. The recommendations 
made to the student are standard coded rec- 
ommendations. These are always made in 
this fashion because of the very great desir- 
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ability of being able later to check up statis- 
tically the value of the recommendations 
made. Thus one can determine the fre- 
quencies with which presumably equivalent 
recommendations have been made. At pres- 
ent the recommendations from the test scores 
are subjective evaluations of the graphical 
records. Objective methods of evaluating 
these test records may be expected to become 
available when the records of the careers of 
the 3000 pupils, whom we have tested in the 
past two years, become available. 

In summary then, the Institute has studied 
only the test aspect of vocational guidance. 
It has found that future academic success can 
be readily predicted by means of intelligence 
tests, whose predictive value can be greatly 
improved by a proper statistical evaluation of 
previous se thool records. Mechanical ability 
in boys is but little related to intelligence al- 
lowing guidance of school failures into trade 
courses in many cases. This ability can be 
satisfactorily measured by the Stenquist As- 
sembly Test. The ratings from this test can 
be improved by doubling the length of the 
test. For girls, a mechanical performance 
test has been devised, which likewise corre- 
lates low with intelligence. For the higher 
grade clerical positions, a test has been con- 
structed which has both high validity and 
high reliability. A more routine test has also 
been constructed. Both tests have been con- 
structed in alternative forms to overcome 
coaching. A survey of the literature shows 
that vocational tests in the past have been 
employment tests rather than true vocational 
guidance tests given in advance of entrance 
to the occupation; that the number of cases 
used in experiments has been too small, that 
the number of tests used has been too small 
and the time allotted to them has been too 
short, and that practically no tests for women 
exist. These conditions can be remedied by 
piving a great many lengthy tests to large num- 

s of people of both sexes before entrance to 
restore life. 

A technique for thus determining methods 
of positive guidance to specific occ upations is 
now available, but since an individual’s prob- 
ability of success is about the same in many 
occupations, a more economical distribution of 
test effort for the present can be made by at- 
tempting to determine the interrelationships 
of some of the rather basic capacities which 
enter into the four classes of pursuits, the 
academic, mechanical, clerical, and selling. 

There are separate.individual vocational 
guidance report cards for each sex, a white 
card being used for boys and a buff for girls. 
The norms for the tests and other variables 
vary by age and sex. Any pupil who is past 
his 13th birthda y at the time of the test has 
his scores recorded on a 13-year card; any 
pupil past his 14th birthday at the time of the 
test has his scores recorded on a 14-year card. 
The oblong circles indicate roughly the gross 


score received on the several tests, and indi- 
cate also the importance of the score received, 
in terms of deciles of the original distribution 
of the experimental group. For convenience 
in showing how the gross scores are plotted, 
the gross scores made by Doe have been re- 
corded at the foot of each column; he made 
14 points in the Toops Clerical (a more verbal 
clerical), 17 points in the Thorndike Clerical 
(a less verbal clerical), 52 points on the Sten- 
quist Assembly (a mechanical performance 
test), 43 points on the Arith.-Read. Com- 
bination (a measure of general intelligence), 
and so ferth. 

The total work scores are an arithmetical 
average (multiplied by 10) of the pupil's 
quality marks in school work throughout his 
grade school career to date; similarly, the 
total conduct scores are an average (multi- 
plied by 10) of the pupil’s marks in deport- 
ment throughout his grade school career to 
date; the half-year gains indicate the number 
of semesters a pupil has been held back or has 
been advanced (by skipping a semester) in 
school; the average term absences indicate 
the number of days absent per semester, on 
the average, of the pupil throughout his grade 
school career to date. All the facts bearing on 
an individual’s fitness for further academic 
work should be considered in making recom- 
mendations for his future educational career; 
likewise the same facts will have an important 
bearing upon his occupational career. 

We now have before us a graphical repre- 
sentation of Doe’s abilities and capacities. We 
see that he is well developed physically, en- 
abling him readily to take up trade work, or 
any Kind of work requiring some physical 
ability. His school record in the past has been 

yr; this is shown by the fact that he has 

n held back six semesters; the quality of 
his work has been low as shown by his third 
decile importance in total work, in spite of the 
fact that he seemingly has tried hard, indi- 
eated by the fact that his total conduct scores 
give him a sixth decile importance which is 
considerably higher than his total work score 
importance, and further by the fact that he 
has attended school fairly regularly through- 
out h:s school career; his present teacher also 
says that he tries hard in his school work, but 
does not seem to succeed. In the Arith. -Read. 
test he scores very low, and likewise in the 
Tocps Clerical which is known to be very 
highly correlated with general intelligence. 
The only test in which he excels is the Sten- 
quist Assembly. If it were not for our com- 
pulsory education laws which compel his 
attendance in academic school for two and 
one-half more years, it would be readily pos- 
sible for Doe to stop academic school at once 
and become a quite proficient, self-respecting 
tradesman. Under the circumstances, we ¢an 
but section him to a slow section in school and 
let him take his chances, recommending that 
at the legal age (for he will probably never 
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graduate) he drop out of school, get a trade 
job, and come back to night school or con- 
tinuation school for further specific training 
in his chosen field. 

This case is by no means an unusual case; 
there are many pupils who, if taken in hand 
while the school still has a hold upon them, 
might become competent tradesmen by the 
time the law allows them to quit school. 

The standard recommendations made are 
punched into the top of the card as shown, 
making a permanent, unalterable record, and 
allowing for accurate statistical follow-up of 
the efficiency of the advice given. Advice 
given in such subjective terms as, “will prob- 
ably succeed in high school if he’ works hard,” 
advice which changes every time ‘it is recorded, 
is only a subterfuge on the part of the ex- 
aminer in being able to credit to himself suc- 
cesses for those who succeed in spite of his 
advice, and to be able to disclaim responsi- 
bility for those who fail after following the 
advice given. It is only by statistically check- 
ing up on our recommendations that we can 
ever hope to improve them. 


STANDARD DATA RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 


(To be modified in the light of interview, 
compulsory education, and continuation 
school laws, etc.) 


I. If in the 8B grade: 
1. Graduation. 

(a) Get a trade job, return to night or 
continuation school. 

(b) Get a commercial job, return to 
night or continuation school. 

(c) Will probably fail in academic 
high school. 

(d) Trade School. 

(e) Vocational High School. 

(f) Commercial High School. 

(g) Academic High School. 

(h) High School, any course. 


Il. Ifin 8A grade or below: 
2. Elimination. 

A. Probably destined to become un- 
skilled laborer or factory worker. 
Concentrate on ‘fundamentals, 
citizenship.” 

B. At legal age drop out school and 
get a trade job, and come back to 
night school or continuation 
school. 

C. At legal age drop out of school 
and get a commercial job, and 
come back to night school or con- 
tinuation school. 

D. Differentiate grade school into 
trade school at once. 


3. Sectioning. Continue in grade school 
in a section progressing at rate: 
(a) Very slow. 
(b) Slow. 
(c) Average. 
(d) Fast. 
(e) Very fast. 


4. Effort. 

(a) Tendencies to delinquency. Dis- 
cover and remove causes. 

(b) Not working hard enough. More 
home study or special incentives. 

Yc) Give provisional extra promo- 
tion, or extra work and responsi- 
bility. 

(d) Double promotion, or faster pro- 
gressing section. 

(e) Secure better attendance by re- 
moving causes of absences. 


5. Physical. 
(a) Doctor's examination for sickness 
or malnutrition. 
(b) More schooling until better de- 
veloped physically. 
(c) Physically too immature to go to 
work, 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Ruts 8. Crark, Pa.D. 
Vocational Service for Juniors, New York City 


Abstract of Address at the Annual Convention 


This report describes tae results of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance given to 556 
students of the graduating classes of six ele- 
mentary schools in New York. This group 
was guided by the school counselors in the fall 
of 1920, and the follow-up of each student has 
been carried on for a year and a half. 

The vocational counselors were those 
trained by the Vocational Service for Juniors 
and were placed in these six schools. In 
giving guidance to the pupil they took into 
consideration the following items: Answers 
to individual questionnaires concerning the 
pupils’ interests and ambitions; past school 
records, current school marks, teachers’ esti- 
mates: pupils’ ratings on an intelligence test, 
the results of personal interviews, and of home 
visits where such seemed necessary. The 
general principle in guidance is to advise each 
yupil to choose the most advanced training 
or which he is capable, in whatever line he 
prefers. 

The following results have been found: 67 
per cent were advised to go to High School, 
26 per cent to Trade School, 11 per cent to 
special schools, and 5 per cent to work. Forty 
per cent of the pupils already had places 
which were O.K.’d by the counselors. This 
group had higher intelligence than the group 
as a whole, and 60 per cent of these were boys. 
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Sixty per cent of all the pupils guided followed 
the counselor’s advice. is group had more 
general intelligence than the group which did 
not follow guidance. Sixty-four per cent of 
the girls followed guidance, while but 57 per 
cent of the boys followed the counselor’s 
advice. The more students the counselor 
handled, the fewer the students followed her 
advice. Of those who followed the counselor’s 
guidance, 80 per cent were successful, as com- 
pared with 61 per cent who were successful in 
the group of those who did not follow the 
guidance. 

The counselors interpreted the students’ 
ratings on the group intelligence test in the 
light of results which had been secured from a 
survey made of local High School graduating 
students, ‘4 Glimpse of High School Courses 
as measurec by the Otis Test,” in the Journal 
of Applied Psychology, June, 1922. When the 
students who were guided to the various High 
School courses were grouped in terms of those 
whose intelligence quotients were below that 
of the average of the graduates of that course, 
those who had similar intelligence to the 
average graduate, and those whose intelli- 
gence quotients were above the avcrage re- 
quired for graduates, it was found that the 
percentage of these groups who succeeded 
was increased with the degree of intelligence 

d, in all of the High School courses. 
fn the Trade School course, however, success 
in a group intelligence test did not seem to 
predict similar success in the Trade School 
training. 

Suggestions for improvement in the techni- 
que of guidance would be to determine how 
best to Eadie larger groups of pupils and get 
more than 60 per cent to follow guidance; to 
study boys’ problems more, and to learn how 
to deal more convincingly with pupils of 
average and less than average intelligence. In 
order to increase success in the guidance as it 
is followed out, the use of more psychological 
tests measuring special hand work ability, 
finer study of exceptional cases and measur- 
ing to some extent personality traits, would 
be of great value, without any doubt. 


REPORT OF THE NEW ENGLAND VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
TO THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE YEAR 1922 


Freperickx J. ALLEN 
President of the New England Vocational 
Guidance Association 


The New England Association has con- 
tinued its activities with substantial gains 
during the past year. A minute review of our 
work is not to be expected here, but a survey 
of its major activities will prove to be of in- 
terest and encouragement to the friends of 
vocational guidance. 


The meetings held throughout the year 
have been very fully attended, have had ex- 
cellent programs, and have attracted wide 
attention. 

The Winter Conference was held at Boston 
University on March 11, 1922. Ernest R. 
Groves, Professor of Sociology in the College 
of Liberal Arts of Boston University, gave an 
address of welcome and spoke briefly upon the 
relation between sociology and vocational 
aeerrne Following is a brief quotation from 

is address: 

“Your work and the science I am interested 
in have a great deal in common. Sociology 
throws light on your problems. It explains, 
for example, why certain vocations are wo 
so much in social prestige. Your service con- 
tributes to a social task of greatest concern to 
the sociologist. We look to you to help keep 
open the passage between classes which is cer- 
tainly at present the most optimistic fact in 
American social life.” 

Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for Massachusetts, was the leading 
speaker of the program and gave his first 
formal address upon the subject of vocational 
guidance. He spoke upon ‘The Problems 
Confronting Vocational Guidance and Edu- 
cation,” emphasizing especially the great need 
of dealing with the individual child as indi- 
cated in the following passage: 

“We must bear in mind that the large edu- 
cational result that we are after, the la 
social aim that we achieve, is going hag 4 
reached finally through the unit, the individ- 
ual, rather than through the group. Thus we 
are not going to improve citizenship except as 
we improve the citizen. We are not going to 
improve education of the mass excepting as 
we do it through the right education of the in- 
dividual child. I am sometimes concerned by 
the extent to which public opinion seems to 
endorse the idea that education is to be 
thought of in terms of mass formation. Mass 
formation is a very spectacular thing, but 
after all-from the educational point of view it 
is the unit that counts; it is the child and his 
own need, tastes, and potential talents that 
ought to be given first consideration.” 

r. Richard D. Allen, Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance in the Public Schools of 
Providence, described in detail the work al- 
ready accomplished in that city, showing 
especially the importance of making known 
to children in the school and in the community 
the educational opportunities to be found in 
the schools and the advantages of continued 
education. The Providence system will be 
found to be helpful for those who are seeking 
to establish vocational guidance in any com- 
munity. 

Mr. E. 8S. Riley, teacher in the Lawrence, 
Mass., High School and vocational counselor 
in the Evening High School, which is the 
largest in New England, spoke upon his work 
in vocational guidance. e results of this 
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work have been very gratifying both for the 
school and for the individual pupils enrolled 
in it. The record last year showed that 85 per 
cent of the enrollment at the beginning of the 
rear remained through to the end of the year. 

t is doubtful whether any other city evening 
school can show a similar result of attention to 
the vocational and other needs of the students 
in their evening school work. 

Miss Mary Anderson, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, spoke upon the problems 
of women in industry, emphasizing the fact 
that vocational guidance should be made as 
useful for girls as for boys, ending thus: 

“T think vocational guidance can be of great 
value not only as a guide in choosing indus- 
trial pursuits but also in helping to put some- 
thing of culture and happiness into the leisure 
hours of the worker’s life.” 

All of the addresses given at this Winter 
Conference, together with the Report of the 
President of the New England Association for 
1921, were issued in the first number of a bui- 
letin published by the New England Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, for May, 1922. 
Those who wish to secure this bulletin may do 
so by writing to the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, Harvard University, or to Miss 
Laura F. Wentworth, Secretary of the N. E. 
V. G. A., 35 Williams Street, Brookline, Mass. 
This bulletin is not to be continued at present, 
but the material and e:fort of the New Eng- 
land Association will be applied to the main- 
tenance of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association Bulletin as published by the Bu- 
reau of Vocational Guidance of Harvard 
University. 

On April 27 and 28, the New England Voca- 
tional Guidance Association held an extension 
meeting in Taunton, Mass., with the codpera- 
tion of the Taunton Boys’ Club Association, 
the Rotary Club, the School Department, the 
Women’s Club, the Y. M. C. A., the Mothers’ 
Club, and the Industrial Service Committee of 
the city. Four programs were provided upon 
the two days. At the first program the chief 
speaker was Dr. John M. Brewer, Director, 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, and Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University. His sub- 
ject was “Why Not Try Education?” in solv- 
ing the problems of young people in school 
and life. At a second meeting Miss Susan J. 
Ginn, Director of Vocational Guidance in the 
Boston Public Schools, spoke upon “Guidance 
in the Schools.” At the third meeting the 
speakers were Mr. Frederick J. Allen, Si- 

ent of the New England Association, who 
spoke upon “The Rise and Progress of Voca- 
tional Guidance; Miss Annie 8. Slattery of 
the Malden High School, who conducted a 
demonstratior. class in occupations; and Miss 
Susan J. Ginn. At the final session in the 
evening the speakers were Mr. William F. 
Linehan of the South Boston High School, 


who spoke upon “The Need for Vocational 
Guidance”; Mrs. H. K. Poole, President of 
the Taunton Mothers’ Club, upon “A Moth- 
er’s Interest in Vocational Guidance”; Mr. 
Homer W. Noyes, Supervisor of the Taunton 
Boys’ Club, upon “The Boys’ Club Program 
in Vocational Guidance”; and Mr. C. G. Per- 
sons, Superintendent of the Taunton Public 
Schools, upon “‘ The Schools’ Interest in Voca- 
tional Guidance.” 

This series of extension meetings is pre- 
sented in some detail that it may serve as an 
example, at least in idea, to other branches 
of the National Association. Where a series 
of sessions is not practicable a single program 
may be offered. We are now arianging such 
an extension meeting with a single program 
during “Education Week” in the City of 
Lowell, Mass., with full local coéperation, 
with the Lowell Teachers’ Organization lead- 
ing. The speakers will be Miss Ginn, Mr. 
Linehan, and Mr. Allen. 

Following the Taunton meetings Mr. Allen 
spoke in New Bedford under the auspices of 
the Y. W. C. A., to the high school students, 
over 1200 in number, with their teachers, upon 
Vocational Guidance in the High School. He 
has also recently addressed the Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club of Quincy, Mass. 

It may be interesting to speak briefly of the 
programs of two of our regular or ordinary 
meetings. One was a demonstration meeting 
held in the Abraham Lincoln School. The 
especial feature of this meeting was the pres- 
entation of a play, “The Fifteenth Candle,” 
by members of the Lend-a-hand Dramatic 
Club of Boston. The purpose of the play was 
to emphasize the value of continued education 
in the mid-youth period. Another featur: of 
the meeting was the presentation of work done 
by a Boston Trade School printing class, with 
excellent brief addresses by members of the 
class upon features of the printing trade. At 
another regular meeting of the Association, 
which had a very full attendance, Dr. Brewer 
spoke at length upon a subject which he has 
been very carefully developing, “A Compre- 
hensive Plan for Vocational Guidance.” It is 
hoped that in due season Dr. Brewer’s plan 
may be made available for all workers in the 
field. 

Early in July the New England Association 
codperated with the National Vocational 
Guidance Association in conducting a Voca- 
tional Guidance Session at the annual meetin 
of the N. E. A. in Boston. The President of 
the New England Association presided, and 
Dr. Brewer was one of the rowed, wom upon the 
program. 

The annual Summer Conference of the New 
England Association was held in connection 
with the Harvard Summer School at Cam- 
bridge. Professor L. O. Cummings of the 
Graduate School of Education of Harvard 

resided. Professor Leonard V. Koos of the 
Jniversity of Minnesota spoke upon “ Voca- 
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tional Guidance in the Junior High School.” 
This address has just been published in No. 5 
of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion Bulletin, which is issued by the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance of Harvard University. 
Mr. Edward Rynearson, Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance in Pittsburg, spoke upon 
“Vocational Guidance in the High School,” 
and Professor William M. Proctor of Leland 
Stanford Junior University spoke upon ‘‘ The 
Use of Psychological Tests in Vocational 
Guidance.” It is expected that these two 
addresses will be printed in an early number 
of the National Bulletin as well as a valuable 
address given at an earlier meeting by Pro- 
fessor Alexander Inglis of the Graduate School 
of Education of Harvard University, upon 
“Vocational Guidance in Secondary Educa- 
tion.” 

At these and other meetings there have been 
regularly discussions and questions from the 
audience, with due allowance made for such 
additions to the programs. 

To show the attempt made by the New 
England Association to organize and energize 
its committee work the following is presented. 


Duties AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
STranpDING CoMMITTEES 
1. Executive Committee: To act for the Board 
of Trustees between meetings of the 
Board, subject to approval by the Board; 


GUIDANCE 
BOOKS 


Every teacher of vocational guid- 
ance should know, and every school 
library should contain: 


Starting in Life, Fowler $2.00 
Practical Salesmanship 1.75 


Fowler 


What Can a Young Man 
Do? Rollins 2.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 BEACON STREET BOSTON 


arrange programs for Association meet- 
ings, etc. 

2. Finance Committee: The Finance Com- 
mittee shall devise ways and means for 
providing the necessary money for carry- 
ing out the activities of the Association. 

Recommendation: (1) To consider 
whether money shail be solicited from in- 
dividuals and firms interested in the wel- 
fare of youth; (2) from members of the 
Association itself; (3) or secured in some 
other way for the extension of our work, 
particularly for preparing and distributing 
material secured by our Information com- 
mittee and for conducting our meetings 
held in outside communities. 

3. Membership Committee: The Membership 
Committee shall consider applications for 
membership and make recommendations 
to the Board of Trustees. 

Recommendation: To help secure new 
members (1) by studying the field; (2) by 
soliciting applications for membership or 
by furnishing the secretary with names of 
pecapectens members. (3) To join with the 

inance Committee and Publicity Com- 
mittee in conducting a membership cam- 
paign. 

4. Information Committee: The Information 
Committee shall act as a clearing house of 
information for the members. 

Recommendation: (1) To secure, edit, 
and otherwise prepare for distribution any 
material of moment upon vocational 
guidance now in the possession of local or 
other organizations or individuals; (3) To 
do research work if necessary for the secur- 
ing of useful material. Such information 
may be properly distributed to our mem- 
bers through our Secretary or presented in 
reports to the Association. (3) To join 
with the Membership and Publicity com- 
mittees in conducting a membership cam- 

aign. 

5. Publicity Committee: The Publicity Com- 
mittee shall promote the development of 
public opinion favorable to the aims and 
accomplishments of the Association. 

Recommendations: (1) To prepare and 
secure the publication of Association news 
from time to time, including advance no- 
tices and after reports of general meetings 
and committee activities; (2) To restate 
as often as possible the purposes of our 
organization; (3) To include in its pub- 
licity news of the activities of the National 
Association and of the general progress of 
vocational guidance. (4) To join with the 
Membership and Finance committees in 
conducting a membership campaign. 

A large special committee of the Associa- 
tion is working upon a revision of the Prin- 
ciples of Vocational Guidance, which will 
appear in due season. 

e regular meetings of the Association in 

Boston have been held through the past year 
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as formerly, usually in the Audience Room of 
the Boston School Committee rooms. Our 
plan embraces at least four such meetings, 
making altogether with our annual meeting 
and Winter and Summer Conferences seven 
or eight large meetings and conventions. To 
these are added our extension meetings and 
many sessions of the Board of Trustees and of 
regul: ur and special committees so that the 
activities of the New England Association are 
extensive and bring large results in increased 
interest and accomplishment in vocational 
guidance in New England. 
December 1, 1922 


BOOK REVIEW DEPARTMENT 


Tue Soe Inpustry. By Frederick J. Allen, 
Research Associate. Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. Large 12mo. Cloth. 
415 pp. Indexed. Postpaid, $4.00. 

This book is the story of a great and highly 

organized industry. lt is the result of careful 

investigation and extensive supplementary 
study extending over a period of six years. 

Represe ntative factories, manufacturing all 

varieties of boots and shoes, have been studied 


in every department and operation, with an 
adequate length of time given to each. In- 
formation has been secured from manufac- 
turers, officials, department heads, and opera- 
tives in every grade of service and from the 
foremost authorities in the shoe and leather 
world. The organization of the industry and 
the processes of shoemaking are herein de- 
scribed as actually observed by the author. 

The great natural divisions of the industry 
are treated in their logical order, from its his- 
torical setting and the development of shoe 
machinery to the distribution of the finished 
product of the factory. Employment condi- 
tions and training are treated at length and 
valuable supplementary material is added. 
Chapters upon shoe repairing and shoe find- 
ings are included as these have become divi- 
sions of consequence in the great field of shoe 
manufacture. Important statistical material 
is given throughout the chapters. An explana- 
tion of the terms used in shoemaking is made 
the final chapter. Numerous charts and dia 
grams, and the latest illustrations of buildings, 
equipment, departments, machinery, meth- 
ods, social service, and business enterprise are 
included. 

The book graphically presents extensive in- 
side information gathered for permanent use. 


ALLEN’S BUSINESS EMPLOY- 
MENTS. The organization of typical 
business firms and corporations, the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the various 
officers and employees, the opportunities 
for advancement, and the requirements 
for success, as discussed in this book, will 
keenly interest all who are concerned in 
the problems of career-building. 


BLOOMFIELD’S READINGS IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. Sig- 
nificant addresses, magazine articles, and 
other contributions to the literature on 
vocational guidance are gathered to- 
gether in this stimulating volume. The 
selections are grouped under “View- 
point,” “Foundations,” ‘“‘Examples,” 
and “Some Practical Aspects.” 


Vocational Guidance 


BOSTON ATLANTA 
GIN N AND COMPANY cout MBUS 
LONDON SAN FRANCISCO 


DAVIS’S VOCATIONAL AND 
MORAL GUIDANCE. This book 
sets forth the results of several years’ 
practical experimentation with and study 
of the problems relating to the vocational 
guidance of young people. Methods of 
procedure in actual use, charts, outlines 
and card systems that have proved valu- 
able, and extensive bibliographies are 
important features. 


GOWIN and WHEATLEY’S OC- 
CUPATIONS, Revised Edition. 
press.) This revised edition will bring up 
to date in content and point of view a 
well-known textbook for courses in voca- 
tional guidance in high schools. Based 
on a thorough survey of typical occupa- 
tions, it offers unusual suggestions for the 
choosing of a life work. 
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It is the purpose of this study to give the 
nature, history, magnitude, operations and 
processes, employment opportunities and de- 
mands, earnings, and the probable future of 
the industry, for those already in it, for other 
persons, and their advisers and teachers, who 
may be considering employment in this field 
of manufacture, and for all students of in- 
dustry. 


1000 NEW MEMBERS WANTED 


Are you a member of The National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association? If not, you are 
cordially invited to send $1.00 and have your 
name placed on our list at once. One dollar 
gives you membership in the National As- 
sociation and subscription to the National 
Bulletin. This number of the Bulletin is sent 
as a sample copy to many persons not now 
members of the Association. Your subscrip- 
tion will help in the financial maintenance of 
the new magazine and in the work of the 
Association in its service of promotion and 
organization in the growing field of voca- 
tional guidance. 

Are you an administrator? This Bulletin 
will bring you the constructive developments 


of vocational guidance, the great modern and 
sympathetic ally of education. 

Are you a teacher? This Bulletin will aid 
you ng equipment for efficiency in your daily 
wor 

Pr es a vocational counselor? This Bulle- 

then, be indispensable to you. 

“a you a social, civic, or other worker for the 
ood of the community? This Bulletin will 
ring you timely information upon the service 

of vocational guidance to your work. 

Are you a Friend end of youth and of all strug- 
gling with h career choices and employment 
problems? Then let this Bulletin tell you 
what the foremost workers in the field are 
doing. 

Will you, then, become one of the 


1000 New MemBers AND SusBscRIBERS? 


Attach $1.00, in check or bill, to a card or 
letter bearing your name and address, and 
mail at once to 


Tae NationaL VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE SHOE INDUSTRY — By FREDERICK J. ALLEN, Research Associate, 


Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University. Author of “‘ Business Employments,” etc. 


The most complete study of a typical industry ever made. Answers every question that can be asked 
about the shoe industry and gives a clear account of its origin, growth, organization, functioning, 


and prospects. Completely illustrated. 


Large 12mo. Cloth. 415 pp. Indexed. Postpaid, $4.00 


TRADE TESTS — sx J. crosBy CHAPMAN of Yale University 


An invaluable aid to discover the proficiency of workers of all sorts. Gives actual tests, rating scales, 
etc., for over one hundred trades. A manual for personnel managers and a guide in scientific employ- 


ment. Photographs and charts. 


8vo. Cloth. 435 pp. Indexed. $4.00 


THE MANAGEMENT OF MEN —.Bx E. L. MUNSON, Recently Chief of 


the Morale Branch of the General Staff 


Colonel Munson, creator of the famous “‘Munson Last,” has long been known for his remarkable 
knowledge of personnel management. His book sums up his enormous experience. Of value to all 


handlers of men. 


8vo0. Cloth. 801 pp. Indexed. $6.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Harvard Books on Education 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF OCCUPATIONS 
By FRrepericx J. ALLEN, of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance in Harvard Univer- 


sity. $2.50 
“Teachers of vocations and vocational counselors should antaialy have access to the volume.” — Ele- 
mentary School Journal. ““The tundamental nature of the materia! should make this guide of great value 
to all interested in vocational guidance.” — School Review. “‘ Altogether a most useful book.”’ — Journal 
of Education (London). ‘‘Mr. Allen’s book is a good contribution to the } mas equipment of a vocational! 
counselor. The material is excellently arranged for reference.”” — The Survey. The volume was included 


by the New York State Library in its selected list of “Best Books of 1921 for a small public brary.” 


LEARNING AND LIVING 

By Epraram Emerton, Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University 
(Emeritus). $3.00 
“One of the most delightful books recently published on the scholar’s life.” — Springfield Republican. “In 
the charm of their literary style, in the wort cd she wit and wisdom, in their sane and hopeful outlook upon 
life, these essays remind us of the best work of the New England writers of an earlier generation. No recent 
book is more serviceable to those who work in the field of education than this sheaf of essays.” — The 
Congregationalist. 


OLD AND NEW 

By Cuaries H. GRANDGENT, Professor of Romance Languages in Harvard University. 

$1.50 
“It is a simple doctrine that he preaches, reinforced by the infinite wit of a Lt oy enuinely wily man : work, 
hard work, and a determination to face difficulties and overcome them.” he Review f you care to 
hear what an intelligent scholar, not a pedant, has to offer in an admirable style upon phases of modern 
education and tendencies in literature ~~ in pronunciation, you will lose no time in securing a copy of 

Grandgent’s volume of essays.”— Buffalo Evening News. 


THE MANUALE SCHOLARIUM 
Translated from the Latin by Rosert F. Seysott, Associate Professor of the History 
of Education in the University of Illinois. $1.50 
“ The translation in colloquial English corresponding to the colloquial Latin, is excellent (it is the first 
complete translation in any modern language). The translator has added elaborate explanations in the 
introduction and the footnotes and a few typical statutes selected from the codes of Erfurt, Heidelberg, 


and Leipzig, in an appendix. This translation makes excellent reading.”’— Isis. “ This translation is a 
valuable contribution to the study of the Middle Ages and the history of education.” — Sewanee Review. 


HOW THE FRENCH BOY LEARNS TO WRITE 


By Roto W. Brown, Professor of Rhetoric and Composition in Carleton College. 
$1.50 
“One lays down the book with the feeling of having been personally conducted on a pleasant, interesting, 
and stimulating tour of +s through the French schools. It is singularly fortunate that this study 
was made at a time when France was at her best, industrially and educationally, when the blight of war 
had not yet fallen upon her, and the achievements of a toilsome upward struggle since the days of the 
Second Empire had reached their full fruition. In the picture of the French schools there is much that is 
suggestive and inspiring for American teachers of the mother-tongue.” — The English Journal. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCIENTIFIC LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Maurice CAvULLeRY, Professor at the Sorbonne; translated by James HaucHTon 


Woops and Emmet Russet. $2.50 
“‘With the clarity, conciseness, and appreciation of spiritual values characteristic of the French, the author 
gets at the essentials of our system of higher education... . Nothing could be more admirable, more 


scientific, than the spirit in which this traveler’s impressions are recorded. The translators have done their 
work faithfully and deserve our thanks for thus maki ing available to the American reader a book genuinely 
unique in point of view.” — New York Evening Post. 


To be found at all bookshops 


Harvard University Press 


Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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